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SPECULATIVE COSMOGONY. 

Essai de Cosmogonie tourbillonnaire. By E. Belot. 

Pp. xi + 280. {Paris: Gauthier and Villars, 1911.) 

Price 10 francs. 

HE preface to this volume of speculative cos¬ 
mogony will not raise much hope in the mind 
of the orthodox or sceptical man of science. “ Faisant 
table rase de toutes les methodes actuelles de la 
mecanique celeste specialement crdees pour des astres 
Isolds . . . il doit chercher par la pure logique 
appuyee sur 1’experience comment ces corps ont pu 
n-jaliser tous leurs mouvements actuels. . . .” The 
advice is too sweeping to be readily accepted. The 
phenomena which the one new theory is to explain are 
so varied and numerous that suspicion is at once 
aroused against the arguments employed. 

A hypothesis that, in a short chapter of twenty-seven 
pages, is to account for “les alignements d’etoiles, 
les etoiies doubles, multiples; les amas d’etoiles;. les 
ndbuleuses amorphes, plandtaires, annulaires, ellip- 
tiques, les dtoiles ndbuleuses, les ndbuleuses spirales, 
les courants d’dtoiles ” must be well grounded to stand 
any reasonable chance of general acceptance. And 
when this hypothesis is also to explain the solar 
periodicity and equatorial acceleration and the masses, 
mean distances, and inclinations of the planets, even 
the most credulous mind must pause before giving 
adhesion to the new views. It is true that in the 
law of gravitation an explanation of a vast number 
of diverse phenomena was sought. But gravitation 
could be and has been triumphantly put to the supreme 
test of prophecy. The alternative law put forward by 
M. Belot as replacing gravitation in an earlier stage in 
the evolution of the present cosmos can be put to no 
such test. At the best it can be shown more or less 
satisfactorily to lead to the present condition of affairs 
and to suggest views about some phenomena other 
than those commonly held. 

The suggestion that a spiral nebula is revolving in 
the direction of the increasing radius of its arms may 
be verified by the spectroscope, but such a discovery 
would not in any real sense prove the truth of the 
theories of M. Belot. Neither facts nor argu¬ 
ments of sufficient weight have been brought forward 
to call for very serious consideration of his views. 

Put very briefly, M. Belot’s account of the evolution 
of our solar system amounts to this. Some 90,000,000 
years ago a vortex-tube, moving through space at a 
speed of about 75,000 kilometres per second, encoun¬ 
tered a slowly moving mass of nebidous gas. In the 
subsequent disturbance huge vibrations were set up 
in the vortex which led to the throwing off of succes¬ 
sive portions forming the planets of the system. In 
a matter of two years the nova formed by the collision 
had expanded into the solar system, and in the manner 
of this expansion, coupled with a one-sided develop¬ 
ment of the planetary portions, lies the meaning of 
the present constants of our system. 

M. Belot seeks by ingenious methods to justify cer¬ 
tain curious empirical laws which he has found to fit 
the rotation-periods, inclinations, and mean distances 
of most of the planets. In these empirical laws and 
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the many facts about different parts of the solar 
system which M. Belot has gathered together will 
probably lie the chief interest of the book to serious 
students of cosmogony. 

For those who are unable to read the book as a 
whole but desire to gather the views of the author, 
a very complete account is given in the last 
chapter of the book. M. Belot, in his insistence on 
the importance of the energy of initial translatory 
motion upon the evolution of our system, may have 
brought into deserved prominence a factor which other 
cosmogonists have overlooked. It is true that it 
hardly seems to fit in with the fact that increasing 
stellar velocity generally accompanies increase in age, 
while the extremely high velocities required by M. 
Belot seem out of the question. Still, the idea may 
prove a useful addition to cosmological speculations. 
The second great point of the book—the need and 
use of a universal dualism e to explain the phenomena 
of the heavens—does not seem likely to be fertile of 
useful results. It leads the author to the following 
fantastic comparison between the celestial and the 
organic world :— 

“ Le tourbillon qui pdnetre dans la ndbuleuse se met 
h vibrer dans le choc; a chacune de ces vibrations 
correspond une Emission de matidre, qui se melangeant 
a eelle de la ndbuleuse, va constituer l’embryon pland- 
taire. Puis dans la nebuleuse se dessine un vaste 
ovo'ide a l’intdrieur duquel se trouvent enfermds tous 
les noyaux de planetes directes; pendant leur crois- 
sance ces noyaux sont relies h la nebuleuse par de 
longs filaments tourbillonnaires, vdritables cordons om- 
bilicaux amenant les aliments cosmiques aux deux 
pdles de chaque oeuf plandtaire ” ! 


BRITISH LICHEN FLORA. 

A Monograph of the British Lichens: a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Species in the Department of 
Botany, British Museum. Part ii. By Anne L. 
Smith. Pp. v + 409 + 59 plates. (London: Printed 
by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and sold by Longmans and Co., B. Quaritch, Dulau 
and Co., Ltd., and at the British Museum (Natural 
History), 1911.) Price 20s. 

HE appearance of the second volume of the 
“ British Museum Catalogue of British Lichens ” 
has been looked forward to eagerly by lichenologists 
for some time. This fact will be realised when it is 
recalled that the first volume, written by Crombie, 
was reviewed in these columns so long ago as 1894. 
Crombie was one of the last of the more prominent 
lichenologists to protest against the dual nature of 
the lichen thallus. The author of the new volume, 
however, belongs to the modern school, and we there¬ 
fore find the algal constituents of the lichens given 
their correct names. The gonidia are thus more 
accurately defined, and the determination of the genera 
is greatly facilitated. 

The descriptions of the species are given in terms 
which will be more easily understood than the very 
technical words used in the previous volume, and it 
is clear that they have been compiled with very great 
care, for as a rule they are very much to the point. 
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The introduction of keys here and there is also of 
great use. The first volume was illustrated by a 
number of drawings in the text, all of which, with 
the exception of the last six, were made by Nylander. 
The new volume has at the end fifty-nine plates which 
form a very valuable part of this catalogue. The 
figures of the lichen habits and the sections of the 
apothecia are really excellent, but the sections of the 
thallus are in most cases too diagrammatic to be of 
any use. In the glossary we miss any reference to 
the very important and not uncommon soredia. 

The ecological study of the lichens is of the greatest 
interest, but until now it has been hampered by the 
absence of a complete and modern flora. It is to be 
hoped that botanists will now attempt more 
thoroughly to study the physiology of the distribution 
of lichens. Everywhere, on trees, on solitary rocks, 
on the tops of hills and mountains, towards the 
Arctic and Antarctic limits of plant life, the lichens 
form practically the only vegetation present. But 
this vegetation shows, though on a small scale, of 
course, all the gradations, from the small tree-like 
Cladonias of the “ lichen-forest ” to the minute 
crustaceous lichens which occur on the bare rock 
faces, there forming very often a typical interrupted 
"desert-vegetation.” Numerous xerophil and hygro- 
phil, and even hydrophil formations, can be distin¬ 
guished, which are characterised by the regular asso¬ 
ciation of certain definite species. But all ecological 
work must be based on an accurate knowledge of the 
species under examination, and we must therefore be 
glad that this lichen flora is now complete. The 
author is to be congratulated on having successfully 
carried out a very arduous bit of work. 

O. V. D. 


MODERN CUBA. 

Cuba. By Irene A. Wright. Pp. xiv + 512. (New 
\ ork : The Macmillan Co.; London : Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1910.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

T is a somewhat thankless task to write a book 
upon an island like Cuba, which, although large 
and tropical, is devoid of really grand scenery, and 
the original natives of which have vanished without a 
trace, whilst the colonial population has made no 
history in comparison with other Latin-American 
countries. The conquests of Mexico and of Peru were 
dramatic; they and the rest have retained a large 
native population full of interesting problems; they 
all had their wars of independence; they combined or 
split, and kept themselves in evidence by countless 
revolutions or wars of mutual conquest; and not a 
few of fhem have attained an important position 
among the nations of the world. Cuba, from the 
time of its discovery until a few years ago, was a 
Spanish colony, the usual unhappy condition of which 
concerned none but the mother-country. It is the 
“ Pearl of the Antilles ” simply because it is so large 
and marvellously fertile. Its history means recent 
politics, and such are difficult to write upon. 

The author has resided for ten years in Cuba as a 
journalist, either on the staff of some local news- 
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paper, or as agent of the Cuban Department of Agri¬ 
culture, or lastly as editor of a magazine devoted 
to the commercial industries of the island, in which 
capacities she travelled largely through its provinces 
to write up, or down, as the case may be, some mine, 
plantation, or other concern. 

After the overthrow of the Spanish rigime in 1898 
followed the four years’ military administration by the 
U.S.A. Thanks to the vigorous cleaning-up of the 
devastated country and enforced quietude, everything 
assumed a brighter outlook until the American 
Government withdrew, leaving Palma as the first 
president of the new republic. Then followed the 
inevitable internal strife, those who were out wanting 
the jobs enjoyed by those who were in. It was no 
longer Cubans against Spain, but Cubans against 
each other. The prevailing condition is perplexing. 
Of the two million inhabitants, more than 11 per cent, 
are foreigners. This foreign-born element consists 
mainly of Spaniards (80 per cent.), the rest of 
Chinese, former African slaves, Americans, and various 
other nations in much diminished proportion. The 
Cubans themselves are for the most part the island- 
born descendants of white stock, but inextricably mixed 
with black and brown. 

The foreigners hold at least three-fourths of ail the 
valuable lands, and the commerce also is in their 
hands, but as uitlanders they have no voice in the 
government, although they pay most of the property 
taxes and, at least directly, the Customs duties, whilst 
the Cubans represent the governing class, or rather 
they fill the Government offices. As usual in these 
Latin republics, the numbers of the politically active 
natives are small, the overwhelming mass being petty 
traders and labourers, who take no interest in a strife 
which they do not understand. They prefer being left 
in peace, but they take up arms and become patriots 
merely because as men in arms they may forage. 

The staple industries are sugar and tobacco, and 
as these pay best other agricultural pursuits are 
rather neglected, so that in parts this fertile island can 
scarcely feed itself. There is a chapter on tobacco, 
interesting for its history, but this is culled from some 
other work; and the reader will learn nothing about 
the working of such a plantation, or, let us say, the 
life-history of a Havana cigar, from seed to finish, 
a story which would be more attractive, even to non- 
smokers, than the information that “modern imple¬ 
ments, intelligent and scientific irrigation are bound 
to increase quantity, without impairing quality in the 
least.” 

The bulk of the book, illustrated with some seventy 
well-executed photographs of scenery, building, town 
and country life, is devoted to the description of 
several journeys, interspersed with remarks upon com¬ 
merce, industries, and local history. A long residence 
in the island, and the active interest taken in its 
politics during stirring times, entitle the writer to 
take sides in her expressed opinions. The chapters 
on home life, days in Habana, rice with beans, 
foreigners in Cuba are vividly true, of Hispano- 
American life, and sketched by one who has not merely 
peeped but lived behind the curtain. 
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